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fashion, and is unchecked by the Spartan firmness and valour of 


sound criticism. We can also learn from that astounding precedent 
the danger of license to authors, as well as of forbearance on the 
part of their legitunate monitors : and we should do well to remem- 
ber, that although the same tolerance on the part of the publick, 
and the same apathy and neglect on the part of the reviewers, will 
always tend to the same disastrous results ; there may not always 
be found a Gillord to correct them 

Whether we are to have a Della Cruscan age of our own, it 1s not 
easy to say ; but it 18 certain that we shall not escape such disgrace 
through the present exertions of our enticks ‘The encroachment of 
false taste Is, apparently, the least of their concern , and the success 
of anv innovation, however monstrous, would seem to be a matter 
in which they take no interest. At least, it is true that, as a body, 
they evince no interest in the welfare of our literature, by expend- 
ing time or talent in its revision. ‘Their eritieisms are, for the most 
part, superficial in every particular, They very seldom descend to 
the ana/ysis of merit and demerit, in detail. They give no reasons 
why this is pronounced excellent; or that, execrable They deal 
chiefly in general terms, and hyperbole ; seize some one prominent 
feature, and make that the eriterion for their verdict ; and, by means 
of extracts, fill up a large space with the sentiments of the author, 
which should be occupied by their own.* 

It is, at first sight, imexplicable, that they who, by tacit consent, 
occupy the post of guardians of the publick taste, and the welfare of 
literature, should so far neglect their high trust, and betray the con- 
fidence reposed in them ; but some of the causes of their delinquency 
may easily be explained 

1. In the first place, whoever writes or publishes a book, sends 
copies, with his compliments, to the several editors. ‘This, in many 
cases, puts au end to fault-finding, at least ; and, as a general rule, 
the editor must, in common courtesy, either give a favourable notice, 
or announce the title of the book im capitals, state who has it for 
sale, and add, that ** want of room” excludes any remarks for to-day, 
or, for this number. ‘This sort of practical bribery was harmless 
enough, when it was contined to some new invention in mechanical 
art; a basket of gooseberres, or a mammoth turnip If an editor 
received something of this kind, and chose to pay for it in compli- 
ments, It was * a fair business transaction,” and no one was essen- 
tially myured or deceived by tt But when, mn accordance to the 
same plan, the works of venus and imagination are substitute d tor 
the products of vegetable growth, or mechanical ingenuity, and the 
compliments (hey elicit go forth to the world as disinterested opinions, 
and are suffered to ingrait corruption on the publick taste, the merits 
of the custom are changed, and its evils are pamfully apparent 

Il. In the second place, itis no uncommon thing tor an author or 
publisher to employ a literary trend to prepare an assortment of im 
partial and discriminate articles on a new book These, some 
editors will always publish, because they are unwilling to disoblige 
the applicant , or beeanse they are thus saved the trouvle of writing 
themselves; or because they take no mterest in the matter what- 
ever. Nevertheless, as such articles go abroad with the editor's 
sanction, they earry with them his influence in favour of a particular 
book ; although they were written under the eye, and perhaps at the 
dictation, of the author they applaud! It is needless to add, that 
such reviews vive to the world a very correct notion of the merits 
ota book 

LH. A third eanse—and one which has influence with some of 
the few eriticks who really seem to feel interested im the prosperity 
of our national fiterature—ts to be found in a sincere disposition to 
encourage the growth of native gemus; combined with a fear of 
checking that growth by what they call premature, but what would 
be, in fact, desereed, seventy. ‘That is to say, a eritick will praise 
a book highly, whieh he well knows is unworthy of such praise, in 
order to encourage its writer. ‘Thisisaninstanee of the best of mo- 
tives, accompamed by the worst of yidgment. No permanent bene- 
fit can acerue to hterature, nor to anything else, by means of a sys- 
tem of deeeption, and which has no better plea than expediency 
That which cannot be supported by trath, cannot long be sustained 
by any means whatever. But, apart from that moral vaciilation 
which suppresses truth, for the purpose of encouragement to native 
genius, the plan is absurd on philosophical principles. "The  prarse 
bestowed, mndiseriminately, on writers of great merit, and little me- 
rit, and no merit, with a view to encourage whatever of genius exists 
in the mass, fails entirely mits object, and ceases to be encour- 
agement, from the very fact of its being general. If the design were 
to encourage blockheads, the plan ts well devised ; but gemius is 
usually too selfish and too jealous to relish a partition of its exelu 
sive rivhts ; and is disgusted, not encouraged, by being placed ona 
The schoolmaster, who flogged all around 


the class, to ensure the punishment of one whom he could not ind: 


par with the tau tit ick 


vidually detect, displaved the same sagacity as the entick who 
praises all to the verv extent of his power, lest some one deserving 
of praise should happen to be omitted. In either case, the mora! 
etfect of the reward ts entirely lost 

IV. Another cause ts an apprehension, on the part of many ed 
tors, that the pubhek will not sustain them in severe eriticism on 


American productions. ‘This ts an erroneous view of the case, in 


every senst In the first place, itis the province and the duty of a 





eritick, to direct the | bliek taste, and not to be woverned bv it: and 
if he has talent and honesty, he can accomplish this duty , and if he 
has aof talent and honesty, he has mistaken tins vocation. In the 
second place, itis absurd to magne that what has never vet oeenr 
red m the hterary hostorv of anv other country, us likely now to ox 
eurin this And im the thord place, it will be early enough for ed 
tors to plead this excuse, when, by experience, they have proved 
its validity Besiles, where is our boasted freedom of discussio 
and bberty of the pre if, even on literary questions, the epimions 
ot an edito ire’ to ny overawed yy t ® den Me mien of tis « 
seribers ! To avoid misapprehension, however, it may be we to 
sav, that severity, as an abstract quality, ts of no benetit toe nN 
if not deserved, or not apy hed with discrimination, its yust as false 
and contemptible as the opposite extreme In the practice of 
waranted severity, an editor may very properly fear that the Niek 





will not sustam him 
V. Aga, it ts not always agreeal 


editors or eriticks, to speak freely of the faults of a liwine writer 


le to the private feelings of 


* it may be added to this enumeration of tl , € contemporary 
en 1 t some of n spiny ! t ! 
ity worthy ‘ LIse, etaphorical ¢ r » astvle " ww 
Is we bret, vet more " wsive, ¢t "V Nits epit s 
fail. the au ' eview js summarily tmerican Hemons, the 
4{mertcan Goldemith, the American Addison, ete. When we come to vOon- 
sessed in AMERICAN Mibvren, and an AMERICAN SHAKSPEARR, (CVents not 





far distant, if an y proves anything,) we shall proba 


iv cease to make pro- 
gress in literary excellence, from sheer lack of competition! 


whom they often meet personally, and perhaps personally respect : 
and here the ceaseless strain of panegyrick finds another cause of 
continuance. ‘The critick has not the independence to advocate the 
welfare of literature on its own merits; but rather suffers himself 
to be blinded to the truth that his social and professional duties are 
entirely distinct from each other; and that the author and the man, 
in a literary point of view, are by no means identical. It must be 
acknowledged, that the duty, in the case supposed, 1s perplexing and 
painful ; and so it may be painful to a judge, when he is required to 
pass sentence on a criminal, who was his frend ; but, nevertheless, 
whoever takes upon himself the office of criticism, takes upon him- 
self, at the same time, certain duties and obligations which he can- 
not honourably or honestly disregard : and it is too late for him to 
be governed by his feelings, after those duties are once fully assumed 
If eriticks are to be influenced by personal considerations, either for 
or against the authors they review, then criticism ts all a farce, and 
had better be abolished by acclamation 

VI. Another cause is, that happy coincidence of interests, which 
induces many of our popular novelists and poets to become contribu- 
tors to sundry of the papers and magazines. It certainly is nght 
and proper that these writers should labour to elevate the character 
of our periodical literature ; and it certainly would be wrong and 
highly improper for the editors of such periodicals to speak 1] of their 
best fnends. Besides, there is great advantage to be gamed by rear- 





ing a man’s monument, as well as in writing his biography, while he 
yet breathes. He is thereby enabled to judge of his own epitaph ; 
and reward the sculptor for registering qualities, the existence of 
which might otherwise never have been suspected—and which, when 
recorded, slumber as coldly in the soul as on the marble 

VII. The last cause that will now be considered, is to be found 
in the fact, that the production of sound and genume eriticrsm, like 
that of genuine poetry, or any other kind of writing mits purity, re 
quires much more labour, much more study, and much more talent, 
than that of its spurious substitute. And assuming (what ts clearly 
proved by results) that the majority of our eriticks regard theur la- 
bour as drudgery, and its accomplishinent as their chet object ; as- 
suming that they have no higher interest in their professional duties, 
than a desire to get through with them, regardless of the tendency 
or the effect of the performance ; it 1s obvious that their inducements 
to write at all are very slight, and are all on the side of errour and 
corruption , and it is not strange that their criticisms are tainted 
with both 

As a general rule, (for there are honourable exceptions.) they 
whose business it 1s to do criticism, seem really not to be aware of 
the dignity and importance of their vocation, nor of the capabilities 
le ring 


of the style of writing belonging to it And instead of consic 


what they owe to the publick ; or the value of their services, (when 
prope rly rendered.) both to the publiek, and to the cause of ltera- 
ture, they are glad of an opportunity to shuffle off their task on lite- 
rary frends, who may, or not, be qualified to perform it. They 
seem, indeed, to entertain the opinion that the greater part of 
what is called eriticism, may be as well despatched by apprentices, 
as by master-workmen ; and that a man requires Ho more brains to 
write a suitable review, than an intelligible advertisement, of a lite- 
rary work But, whatever these criticks may think, or seem to 
think, it as still ineontrovertibly true, that eriticism ts itself a high 
de partment of literature, and « apable of d spl ving a de eree of mnte | 
whatever John 





lectual power equal to almost any kind of writ 
son's Review of Milton may, perhaps, be cited asa proof of the per- 
fection to which criticism may attain, and of the talent it may em 
body. [tis an ilustrious specimen of impartial analysis both of the 
defects and the beauties of an author; and it transmits to the reader 
in distant ages the privilege of studving that great master of verse 
with the comprehensive mtelligence and the diseipline d judgment of 
Johnson's gigantick mind. On the other hand, Gotiord’s Barivad and 
VYariad will ever endure as terrible examples of the erticism which 
unmasks folly, and constgns tts authors to an immortality of shame 


And, if ourerticks would condescend to study and meditate on these 


ioble specimens of the art, they would, by the mere force of exam- 
ple, be compelled to adopt a tone of sentiments and language wor 
hy of American reviewers 


(To be concluded in our nert 





SELECTED COMICK SKETCHES. 


THE EVILS OF A NAME. 


Lean no longer silently endure the un- 
aralleled, unceasing, and at the same time unmerited accumulation 
} g 


BeNkVOLENT READER 





of ils by which T am daily athheted J am a complete wretch ; 
stigmatized at my birth with the very name of mostortune, and 
hunted by her worrying | ck through the world The gallev-slave, 
who datly ples the oar, expose dto the broiling heat of a mid-day 


sun—the unhappy extle, doomed to linger out the wretched remnant 
of his existence, amid the mbhospitable snows of Siberia—the sorrow 
stricken hackney-coach horse, with his raw shoulder festering be 


neath the galling friction of a worn-out collar—the luckless cur 





with the rums of a tin-kettle rattling at his tail’ all are Oo yects ot 
compassion—all miserable wretches ' Yet, mco irison With mine, 
therr lot is an elysitum Phev can contemplate a possible, if not a 
probable termmation of their sorrows, and | r days s 
“ e Lean only brood over an abyss of misery to come, wit the 
silts il tinal » wenies = ast how far) mae} ote 
etrate its gloom la 1 wre Is Niobe e 
My ail on can end only with mv lif like the poisoned t ck « 
Herenles, it must sting me to my death \} iP a 
t prepare yourselt the awl ‘ l 
" si 1 otal AS ra . g 
. s silversmith, nor yet a locks nor a B 
s nor a Boatsw s nor anv onal S 
\ would that Hallev's comet ! ‘ 
hour arrived) T was born to the ot Sa Ss s \ 
1 name Oh! what atrocious crimes mus Wa ve 
j etrated, to be visited with such dire hereditary p 
their il-starred posterity! But so it I doubt not that s \ 
ea that « fee a or, and t I s ! . 
your sy v. and that of every ‘ . ed re V s 
ra ' say \ ‘ ss v Jove it wast ‘ ‘ 
evervt What savs Franklin ont stiloye : 
t se on sw m ? " \\ savs lavo lle w 
filehes from xd nan et tr some o wi {1 


' , , . 
Mine assurediv would be *‘rod me of that 





which ’ him,” and I should be well content to be left 
‘poor indeed.” Would I were of the other sex, for then could I 





iprepare to read the lessons at the appointed terme 


change my name ; but wo is me that the decrees of nature are im- 
mutable, and female I cannot be, “though heaven knows I am a 
wo-man."’ © for a prince of Denmark to say to me, * I'll change 
that name with you !"’ Grant me patience, ye ministers of affliction, 
while ] endeavour to recount a tithe of the horrours that have con- 
spired to make me the wretch that I am! 

My father and mother (whose maiden name was Anne Ville) had 
long loved in secret; and despairing of the consent of her fnends, 
they at length took flight, and had Hymeneal fetters forged at Gretna 
Green, whence they afterward came to reside at Hammersmith, in 
which ominously named place your wretched correspondent drew 
his first breath. I shall pass over my infant years by merely observing, 
hat by unanimous consent of all parties, | was christened Gregory ; 
my mother being fond of remantrck names. In due time I was sent 
to school; there it was that my evil gemus first began his persecu- 
tion. Ido not speak of the minor atilictions of schvol-boys—such 
as learning to eat butter-scrapings with a relish, spread upon a fari- 
vaceous currvcomb; having one’s features re-modelled every Sa- 
urday night, by the application of extra-stout huckaback, and other 
ittle scholastick luxuries. ‘There chanced to be at the same school 
a boy of the same name with «.vself; whether that circumstance 
produced a kindred feeling between us, | know not ; but, from some 
cause or other, we became intimate cronies. He being a year older 
than myself, I regarded him as my pattern. Now, emphatically, he 
was a mischievous boy; but | am free to confess I could see 
nothing in his disposition but generosity and kindness, with that 
natural degree of thoughtlessness with which warm hearts are ge- 
nerally accompanied. I perceived the myustice that was done him, 
Day after day convinced me, that 
he was more sinned agamst than sinning. One day he was accused 


I 
t 
l 


and | loved him the more for it 


of mixing vinegar with the milk, and flogged accordingly ; it was af- 
terward proved, that the master’s maiden sister had been in the dairy, 
: 


and inspected the milk-pans He again sutlered on suspicion of 


was afterward found 
under the mattress of the same lady’s bed) Our intimacy all the 
] 


while mereasing, it at length became Imperative, on the score of yus- 


having secreted a translation of Owid, whi 
} 


tice and presumptive evidence, to include me in most of the charges 
brought against him, as a * particeps criminis.”’ A window was 
broken—QO, the Smiths did it!—the bellows were perforated—the 
Smiths are the guilty party! the cat’s tail was dipped m turpentine, 
and set a-fire. Whodidit! O,the Smiths’ Thus did things con- 
lurmg which our mutual martyrdoms endeared 
us the more to each other At length he left the school W hat be- 
came of him, 1} do notknow. Whata change ' no sympathising heart— 
no kind hand to collect all the slates spr nklec with cold water, to ease 
the smarting of my swollen hands. No kind friend to prepare the 


tinue for some time, ¢ 





* frigidum sedile’—a large marble slab, kept for that purpose, where- 





with to sooth my wee ping at d wailing I was alone and responsible 
for all the mischiefs that might be perpetrated. After some years 
of constant apprehension al ds tre quent suffer ne, ] was re moved to 
Cambndge, where | fully expeeted to be first Smuth’s Prizeman, 


as every fond father fancies his fool will be, uf he can get over the 
pons asinorum) and thither my Pythonian curse followed me with re- 


newed persecution Among the freshmen, there was (as I ascer- 
tained by the nomenclature of the tuter on the first day of lectures) 
l can’t write it—that fatal name—his 


No sooner did | aseertam the fact, than I 


one of the name ot Sm— 
other name was Creorce 
determined to shun all mtereourse with him. He—luckier owner 
of a luekless name, m the pure warmth of fellow-freshness was 
equally desirous of becoming acquainted with me. Day after day be 
» most earnest advances, which I as studiously repelled. His 


inclination toward me imereased in an equal ratio with my aversion 


to him; and thus were we like the theory we were studying—two 


. and never meeting. One 






parallels, going to the greatest ler 
evening as | was pacing the court, listening to the monotonous ding 
of the chapel bell, waiting for the time for evening service (a pre- 

dice which freshmen are more or tess subject to; but which, how- 
ever, thev verv soon got over.) | was met by the dean, who thus 


vweecosted me :—* Pray, Mr. Semuth, whv have you not your surplice 
on!” T replied that I was not aware of its being a st rplice even- 
ner * Then.” said he, * perhaps vou are not aware that I sent the 


chapel-clerk to you with vour name, as reader of the lesson for the 
stammered 1; (trembling at 
the awtul announcement of a duty which | had often shuddered to 


think of, and as often determined to rehearse in my own rooms, 


not received 


ensumg week?” K ft reader?” 


whenever it should be my turn;) * 1—I-—have r 


any instruction, sir. to * Well, Mr. Smith.” cont ned the dean, 
. | now vive vou full instruction to go and put vour surplice on a 1 


} 


Agitated with 
ching publick display of my talents—and pride of 





fear of the appre 








monnting the sacred desk m that sacred capacity for which I was 
destined, I ran to my rooms, stood a minute before my murrer to see 
that my white robe was duly adjusted, and with panting heart en- 
tered the chapel e bell had not vet stopped—lI seized the op- 
port vy to tind out the lessons previous to the commencement of 
he service, that [night not be embarrassed by anv delav at the pro- 
per tine The last psalm was begur I breathed quick and short— 
I Lemmed once or twice to clear my voiwe the last verse was nearlv 
tintshed—TI trembled—the glory was given—I felt lke an animated 
earthyuake With tottering hnees, and eves tu the oro nd, | ap- 

iched the steps leac to the desk—another moment would have 
seen me offielating im my sacred dutv—when lo! I experienced a 


shock sufficient to overthrow the equilibrium of a head more com- 


My tellow-collegian, Snuth, had by mistake been 











purse'e in me 
erved with the dean's notwe that had been destined for me He 
e me, approached with eves riveted on the marble floor; and 
violent conenssion of our heads ‘ sed us of 

w. J lean ¢ ed the sophs titte the bache 
out t I trembled with mdignation what Leonsidered a premed 
Late sult Ile retired m confusion, and | at leneth found mv- 

r about the curse of Cain, wh recaiied me to mvselt, 
I was tolerably recovered by the tin 1 be n the second les 
son, W re I was feelingly eloquent on the subject of persecution 
u "s Ly ‘ 

It were needless to enter into a detail of all the asnovances to 
which | have since been sulbected T cannot walk im the street 
without looking round everv ten yards to see who is calling me I 
never look into an undertaker’s window. but my eves are greeted 
with ny own name, engraved on a neat coffi d—surmounted by 

lv-looking angel with the last trump, accor nied by a grare 
nouncement that | dred a dav or two before 1 am not afraid of 


death—heaven knows | have no reason to be; but nobody likes a 
perpetual ** memento mort.” If I look at a placard it 1s tento one that | 
see a reward of one hundred pounds for my own apprehension. | have 
been thrice taken up for forgery, and all because my name is Smuth! 
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I] am constantly opening other people's letters by mistake, for which 
I have to make suitable apologies, and bear the expense of postage ; 
for if | accompany those apologies by any intimation that I have paid 
for the letters, the answer is always the same, **O! don’t mention 
it, sir, I beg.” I threw myself out of the window on the fourteenth 
of February last, through fright at the arrival of a packet of valen- 
tines, that would have covered my dining-table, and made me a 
bankrupt, had I taken them in. I have received numerous letters 
of condolence on the execution of three or four brothers at the Old 
Bailey. I can get no credit, for every one takes me for ** the Swind- 
ler,” and my name is constantly in the Gazette. My wife has more 
than once been disinherited for not having separated herself from 
such a scoundrel, as they suppose me to be. I could furnish volumes 
of circumstances of this nature, all of which are owing to that un- 
happy name of Smith, but I fear I have already trespassed too far on 
your valuable pages. Having told you thus far, what I am, I will 
conclude, by telling you, for my own sake, and for the benetit of 
the publick at large, what I am not 

I am not the young man of respectable appearance, who was re- 
manded last week on a charge of robbing his employer 

I am not the unhappy man, who, a few days ago, de/:berately com- 
mitted suicide, by suffocating himself with charcoal, in a fit of fem- 
porary insanity. | am nota tripe-dresser in Golde n-lane ; I am not 
a whalebone merchant in Fleet-street; I am not a tailor in the 
Strand ; I was not married last week, at St. Pancras Church, to 
somebody, whose name | forget. I have never performed the prin- 
cipal Witch, in Macbeth—neither am I any relation to the * Bottle 
Imp,” whatever 

I am not the ragged young urchin, who was placed at the bar for 
a daring robbery on a lollipop-vender. Neither did I die, lamente d 
by all who knew me, on the thirtieth ultimo, as stated in the pub- 
lick journals 

I ain not sexton to half a dozen parishes ; 
about the kevs of any engine whatever 

I do not beat carpets, nor undertake perter’s work ; I did not 
neither was I com- 


and I know nothing 


preach an impressive discourse on any occasion ; 
mitted for three months to the tread-mill, for playing at thimble-rig 
during divine service 

I am not the monster in human form, who was convicted of skin- 
ning cats alive, and leaving their quivering carcasses to writhe in all 
the horrors of excoriation 

I am not a gingerbread-baker, nor a dealer in marine stores 
reader's obedient 


GREGORY 


Tam what Iam, Det gratia, and remain, the 


servant, SMITH 





ORIGINAL GOSSIP AND TABLE-TALK,. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE JEWESS. 
Jews 
count of its author, M. Scribe, 
A morc 


well have been devised, and he has proved the relation between 


ss has been so very great, that 





Tue popularity of the 


may not, perhaps, be unacceptable to 


our readers appropriate name for a writer could 


sound and the thing, by upwards of two hundred dramatick produc 
tions, of every class, from the lofty tragedy to the gay and sp 
has secured there 


vaudeville ; and, what is more to the purpose, he 











by a large fortune, a contingency which does not alwavs fall to the 
lot of modern Serides. 

“ The person whose name ts celebrated far above a thers for this species 
of composition, is M.S ¢; and were it not t s extra nary < 
enables him to pour rth thes retty tritles ’ 
have assured him a very large tortune, wt fers an exce eX 
these positif tines for him, I should say that he uve © bett 
he written less. He has shown on severa WS}ONS, as LA ' x.’ 
* Bertrand et Raton,’ etc. cans et it s ” . 
good legitimate comedy, as we s im the ‘ : f st 
sparkling vaudeville tiscerta that, spite ‘ ses 
in some respects 80 ju < thee taste Fra 
present era, tt er er was @ time sta 
affluence of t ‘ “ an at < ! . 
enter m it larg t the ‘ a iit em s ide hess It 
1 be it ‘ s ! Is 
long for vour patien¢ for thom s t still the f as we st 
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sum total of new sin ‘ it 
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THE LUXURY OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


From the Memoirs of Madame Junot, we transcribe a vivid and 
gossipping account of the manners and mode of living in Paris, 
before the hurricane of the first revolution shattered to pieces the 
Corinthian column on which the elaborate editice of polished society 
was reared 


meclusion of the 


“ Never had the French been more inventive than at the « 
reign of Louis the fifteenth ; never had all sorts of gratitications of sense bee 


so multiplied, in order to surround woman with their refined elegance We 
fancy, that we have made improt ements inthis Way, and we are egre sly 
mistaken: a lady, who had an income of forty thousand livres, fifty years 


ago, lived better than one at the present day who expends two hundre 


thousand. Al! that she then had about her cannot be enumerated, Uhere 
was a profusion of useful trifles, which we not only are without, but the 


for which we have no substitutes 



























very uses of which are lost, and 
establishment of a lady of fashion never comprised tewer than two femm 
de-chambre, and almost alwavs 4 velet-de-chambre, for in-door service A ba 
Was lviispensable, lor an ciegant Woman did not pass two days wit 
bathing ; and then there were perfumes in abur nee finest ca ks 
the most costly laces for every season were on the tot ni the sultune ' 
the amber-scent iskets, In Wiuch the articles req { the t ‘ 
wealthy female were, in the first instance This , ‘ 
tended to everything. The also, constituted a material it 
the expenses of a woman The apa ents were ex edt “ ve 
very fragrant with flowers in summer, and very « se and warm “ t 
As soon as the cold weather set in, Aubusson carpets, several inches k 
were laid down A lady, on retiring at ht to her bedchamber, t 
warmed by a large fre, in an immense fre wet ! i os ‘ ' 
the double windows anv t « i t ¥ thick @ aithy ‘ . 
Was an asvium Where she t nt j t I wit itda ‘ ‘ 
her slumbers broken by the return of day 

“The same was the case in regare u sot se. They 
porcelam en, were i¢ ve ent 1 twas ‘ 
ise of people who were connotsseurs in them. The forms were less | 
to the eve, certainly, but what a difference’ fF the rest, t ‘ 
ot every iv servest everyt tu 1 is 
century is aca col ir, ar “ I hope, soon supersede 
those Grecian and R un fas White ! be very s ‘ 
living under the beautiful skv of Messenta a R ec, but t 
with ir iy sphere, a i nde ‘ wi “ t 

wit em > t Ve A; > a} 
wor ered with t pape s t s ‘eas a he 
« ve curtams. In thes e | t t MM ‘ 
those walls, six ches k.w hee t ert s ‘ 
nor the cold in winte All the other article et ‘ 

epa 1 ure. a Vays! ‘ vme in 
Let us pe, tha sewl es t ‘ ence 
“ i aetna et ‘ tlige ‘ ! st at 
san t \ ure a tlie t ‘ “ " ‘ 

SPANISH POETRY. 


In amorous poetry the French and Spanish languages are unques 


tionably richer than any other, and it could not well be otherwise u 


countries where every man, from the duke to the peasant, is an ama 
teur of the violin or guitar, where ladies’ eves are proveriually s irk, 
and le gentid don @amoureux me is the cuerdon of song trom 
Sun-burnt danghters, w t r la ‘ 
And glossy raven locks 
The best knowledge of the sweetness and beauty of Spans 
may be acquired from Mr. Lockhart’s ex site transiations of t 
av heroick and amatory of the land of the Cid, to w the follow 
mg is hou sorthy compat ) 
One “ » 
\ streains of Guadalq 
i 
i > ‘ 
ie ‘ sted 
As 4 
Amd eves t ‘ ve ‘ 
A " 
} as 
MW is ‘ 
‘ ‘ ‘ 
. ‘ 
\“ 
I 
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GAMBLING IN LONDON, 


eat exte ‘ 4 reg , t . t 
vit t « ‘ 1 ‘ Ath ‘ n 
London systen . ears , , 
eview of a work, « | 1) | eX 

‘The 

t | 

i 
I 
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SUNDAY EVENING READING, 
MAN IN INNOCENCE 
He was God's oamediate deputy on earth—the viceroy of the 
creation And he came into the world a plulosopher, which suffi 


ciently appeared by | 
He could 


comment of their respective 


s writing the nature of things upon their names 


view essences in themselves, at ins Without the 


tread to 


properties Like a better Archunedes 





the issue of all has inquines was an eurcha—the offspring of the 
brain, without the sweat of the brow We may collect 
of his pristine excellence, from the glorious remains of tt 
at the stateliness of the building, by the magnificence of its rumes 
All those arts, rarities and ventions, winch vulgar mounds gaze at, 
the ingenious pursue, and all admire, are but the relicks of an mite 
tect detaced Dv sin and tune We admire it now, only as ant jua 
nes do a piece of old com, for the st t ones ore ! not te 
those Vanishing waments anc’ disappear ‘ . hat reman 
‘ t at present And, certainly, that most needs have been verv 
giorious, the decays of which are so adn Ile t s comely, 
when old and decrepit, surely was very beaut ‘ was voung 
An Aristotle was t the rubbish of an Adam, Athens but the 
rudiments of Paradose 
MAN IN SIN 
The plague of s1 as altered man’s very wre U he wre of 
(rod 1s wiped out, the creatures have « K s VOkK need 
us sovereignty, and revolted fron s 4 0 1) s and 
‘ ses ive shatterocd the exectlont tra ’ s iM nv a 
new dispe , I; ss Vv Lhe 
samme cistenipe \ ecayv also have The 
puss s re every ty woul ‘ ‘ o 
miany wert Ss, that there can be no ‘ ent 1 tw ind 
s tae nes darkness ral the nud be oves 
othe t d tacuity of the wil s ’ . ‘ 
vermences that attend a d te ve ‘ ‘ uct ofa 
! lle that would have a eur stra ot 
. i the upon ti ! ner rot ‘ * 
. ‘ “ t tcraw bout the w t c olreas« 
aruel the ns we ore ae vl t 
DIVINE LoVe 
Love is th great instrument and ¢ ne otr re the mid and 
cement of society, the wand s ‘ verse It ea 
so properly be sa o be m the soul. as the t It ow ‘ 
nia “ ppoed oe ‘ all thee Nt ‘ { tu 
ol s ‘ one \ tactive 
stie ! tot nec en ke tere, to 
‘ s <0 t t to « ‘ 
‘ Lah ‘ ‘ { 
i why ‘ i ec, laste t ‘ 
‘ t | 1 l et ‘ 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A POET'S WISH. 


Mine be a pretty country lass, 
With soft transparency of cheek, 
Through which, like red wine in a glass, 
The blushes eloquently speak 
Of charms that will outlive the rose 
Worn proudly by the city belle, 
When full of vanity, she throws, 


Round burning hearts, her spell 


Mine be the company of books, 
And one fair girl to read my lay . 
A smiling cot that overlooks 
Some lone lake stretching far away, 
Whereon my bark, with sail of white, 
At times can wander from the strand, 
While glad waves ma song unite 


With low winds from the land 


To gird my dwelling I would spare 
Old giants of the forest dim, 
For | am one who cannot bear 
The prostrate trunk and cloven limb 
In hunting vesture T would brace 
My sinews on the lulls at morn, 
"The red fox or the roe-back chase 
With hound and mellow horn 


When Glory lights her dazzling torch, 
Bliss dashes down the tlowing bowl , 
The breathings of Ambition seoreh 
Th dewv verdure of the soul 
Let others mix in worldly strife, 
Self-wasting meteors to shane 
" 


¢ , , 
The blessed quretude of lite 


Without its storms be mine 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


LETTERS FROU AN AMERICAN ARTIST ABROAD, 


DELIZIF FIOREN TINE. 
Srenova Del Se 


analysis of her style of heauty aging —and actin 


In my last number [ atte inmpted to give you some sketeh of the 


prima donna of the Pergola, so much tor the tremendous Madani 
Shutz, but a more tremendous person st ll is the beautiful Signora 
Del Sere It is true you cannot say of her, “ cantatrice ed at 
di vrarissima bravura,’ (* singer and actor of rarest excellence 


or *ervina di canto,” (“heroine of song 3°") epithets, which | have see 
} 


apple d re spective ly to Shutz and to M thibran ; but | hesitate not to 


say, that standing up, nell fier degli anne, (in the flower of vears 


| ' 


the samt opel ialongside of the re pres¢ ntative of the territic k No ma, 


she display yu ities which shine in the comparison, and which have 


power to raise the most desponding soul to the tip-top of admuration 
and delight 
If the tirst makes vour soul tremble by the representation of 


scenes, of which the reality would prod 


uce analovous etloets, the niere 


aspect of the second fills you with tumultuous emotions. When the 


stage, Which now represents the sacre d grove of the Druids, has yust 


been deserted by the priests, and remains empty during the interval 


which precedes her entrance, you experience a strange unpressio 
of awe, and hold your breath with tremulous expectation, as the m 


sick reache s the momento! her approach , so iMpesing &@ power ts 
beauty 
Her face is a magnificent example of form, and a signal triumph 


of style, and, when intluenced by seniment or passion, becomes the 
throne of superb expression 

To witness one beautiful specimen of its powers, you must wait 
for the duetto in the second act, between Norma and Adalyisa , the 
sentiment is a profession of eternal friendstup between the two ves 


tals. | here give the words, because I shall have to refer to then 








when I speak of the manner in which the aet of this passaye 
done by Del Sere 

“Si, fino ali‘ore estreme, Yes, even to the last | s 

na tu m'avrat | \ ! ive " n 
ire! inspeme, |} ‘To find an asy towet le 

Ampia e la terra assal The earth iss ‘ 

Teco, dell fate alont With thee, agaist t ' , fat 

Ferma oporro la tro Firm | ili oppese my 

Finebe il mie cor, ¢ Until, my heart t 

lo sento sul tuo co I feel upon thy h 





As the eves of Del Sere twinkle through the tones of the duetto, 
electrified by the sentiment of the passage, her face presents the 
most dazzling example of expression which | have ever witnessed 
on the stage or off it 

The wonders of sound, with which you have hitherto been charmed 
are surpassed and obliterated by the first glances of her eyes, the 
empire of form reassumes its dominion, and relens sovereign ot the 
scene, while Del Sere remains on the stage. The execution done 
bv the charms of this fair personage must be prodimious , for my 
own part, the first evening that I took my seat at the Pergola, within 
killing distance of the eves of this terrible Florentine, | was so en- 
urely vanquished, that I was ready to sign that most tremendous of 
all documents, a contract of marriage 


Her face is so entirely removed from being a composition of parts 


on the plan of Venus di Medicis, that a more systematick deviation 
from it, both in arrangement and in features, could with difficulty be 
contrived. For example, the lower jaw of the face of Del Sere, in- 


stead of being as in the Venus di Medicis, lost under the rotundity | 


of the cheek, is rather prominent, but this circumstance only the 
more displays how exquisitely the curve of itis drawn. Indeed a 
comparison of these two faces Is sufficient to show, how far any one 
set of forms is from being exclusively beautiful ; its beauty is a man- 
ner no doubt, but so is that of the Venus di Medicis, and indeed 
every example of beautiful nature This statue is, by the universal 
consent of artists, allowed to be exquisitely beautiful, but still it 1s, 
as indeed it ought to be, and as the sculptor no doubt intended that 


it should be, a Venus and nothing else; she seems more fit for a 


seragho, than for any other situation; and, if a living person, never 
could she tread the tragick stage in such a character as Adalgisa, in 
which Del Sere appears to so much advantage 


Again, the beauty of one age and country is not to be measured 





by the standard of other times and nations. I will not say that tl 
forms of the Venus di Medicis are grown out of fashion, but I will 


» consideration, that nature, always from the beginning of 





the word in pursult of variety, does not re pe at the same forms any 


more than the same minds, or the same course of events ; but that 


from age to age, the whole mass of beings, ditlering from each other, 
differs also from the whole mass which preceded them ; consequently, 


that the average of all the individual forms existing at one point of 
time, that central form, in which with some philosophers I conceive 
to be found the real } rinciple of beauty, is constantly changing. At 


resent nature appears to me to be improving, and when I walk 


through the grand-dueal gallery, or the apartments of the Palazzo 
Pitti, among the works of the early masters, who pamted betore the 
study of the antique had introduced ideal forms in works of art, and 
contrast with their harsh ar ek physiognomies, the breathu 





beauties on the Italian stage, Tam led to the opmon that the world 


s vrowing handsomer, as well as wiser, every day 











( | first the face of Del Sere as a ¢ { s 
part t Woexpre ym, the o erol itis very ind, and so f . 

) rs better adapted to tragedy than to comedy, and so every one 
pronounced her to be, betore witnessing the wonders which hereves 
pertormed m the Eisir d° Amore Her face being, as 1 said bef 
i beauty of stvle.is so far Opposed toa symmetrical head ; that is, to 

e of those heads bounded by b COMPA and rounded out e, 
which all the distanees have been we ved in golden scales, w 
the View of preserving an iiaginary balanee, Wiel the artist 
self cannot explain, because it has no pr neiples to be ex} ed 
by: asort of face which mvarialbly displeases, because, instead of 

pear to be a face actually composed on principles of form ac 
knowledged and felt, it Vays s rests the idea of a good natural 
iace, corrected and cut dowr 

| fuce of Del Sere, on e contrary, stvle has be i< s ‘ 
ii the expense of all tnterter ev " cos } 0 

( eties nel ee deratio seem to have been | V 

‘ of the modell with a ma immeous contempt of « se 

ences. P ey of form b determined on in the first 
s ec. lo ( es and swe r ines were b vy das | 
Nit t v were Ww ted, ec oextrom s of saul curves a a |} 

“ s ‘ s left to take care of themselves 

\\ ' dito the features, neither nose nor the m 1 are 
fine. ve ' sof the face are se powe vy beaut 
t ro | rs \ ! ac 0 t oe ove ore 
sity v thie s 1 compelled ‘ mito the rene t 

\ eneral resul pre ‘ 

\\ d to ¢ tv for ex er face volves s 
ts} fi» lest y . es: of the \ ‘ loved 
0 ‘ ul ond its et © it ts only ! 

y carrie i) apne 1 | si ltwo eve rows, ¢ ‘ 

s ’ il except tows r ‘ lextrenu 
re ta ‘ k elev one t ‘ ots st ‘ 

ef as W rspread between tl 1 I t it above the 
ove i ir distance a i rds an ¢ sive scope tor t r 
u t,and w ithev came mw d downward, down co s 
‘A m & word of se ie ad pa \ " s the s t 
of everv mind from is t ” ‘ state re s sovert t 

ema | e mouth s sale chore s rather s ‘ ss wever 
whic ‘ od by se rent s prodigiously express The 
of contact of the s : ot tn curve ‘ e Venus « 
M . a ll tine ¢ Ss, Is Me Vv st t \: s t 
ol tls formate = it w ' ’ otic 

enee ¢ ) vu t ‘ ot le OWOEVE 5 t s 0 

‘ Oisty Tra the ve Wes ’ es e Oper Ss Ove 
\ ct Thev form from near t 0 Nard extre v to 

‘ er end an exact | lire ste ot ‘ | « 

ost eve oWs are clwe if } t ow, us s ‘ 
ers ore from a curve OW ¢ We 0 ‘ Vea ets ‘ 
mother curve, it is pla nthat these evebrows, te hing as they 

\ cots each uvidually and the two tour er, one stra 

¢, When bent by the action of the SsCLeS eu oan are ve 
Hte one a moc euter ¢ e, than cons rea ri 
1 @ state of repose, thev had been bent, by tie same foree, into 
thot rarch more curved 

Phis is a most important principle, and T recommend its attention 
to students of pamting and sculpture It is amusing to see how 


completely it has been overlooked by the authors of works on expres- 
sion. In the illustrations which they present you, they employ faces, 
in which the parts mflected by the muscles would, in a state of re- 
pose, be as much curved as the same parts in an ordinary head, when 
influenced by muscular contraction , thus attributing a large part of 
the curve to the formation of the part, they leave less of it to be the 


effect of the muscles. They should have considered, that the far- 
ther any feature is, when in a state of repose, from that point of 
inflection to which the muscles are capable of drawing it, the greater 
is the ground gone over, in arriving at that point, and consequently 
the greater is the effect produced ; whereas, when the point set out 
from is assumed in advance of that supposed in the former case, the 
ground remaining to be passed over is duninished, and the effect 
produce d by muscular action cannot be so strong 

In consequence, partly of the principles I have mentioned, the 
face of Del Sere repeats, with wonderful susceptibility to the impres- 
sions it receives, the emotions which pass below. When she places 
herself over the lamps at the edge of the stage, whose lights reach- 
ing all the recesses of the face, give to it a celestial aspect, vou 
gaze on this placid mirror of a serene soul, and trace, with absorb- 
ing delight, the shadows of the thought and feeling which work be- 
low: sentiments of infinite loveliness, of surpassing delicacy and 


sweetness, rise to the surface, fresh from the regions of the soul : 
her eyes in a remarkable degree act as windows tothe mind, and 
seem to conduct the view of the beholder, “to those mines of 
unalloyed and stainless thought’ which impart to Byron's exqul- 
site sonnet to Ginevra a charm, which has endeare d it to thousands, 

nd which, whenever encounters d Im nature, I roduce an impression 
that no beautv of surtace alone could ever ac complish 


Ihe face of Del Sere extilits another umportant principle . being 





dis ruished by that breadth of formation which we admire in the 
Greek ideal heads. By this expression I mean you to understand 
t tthe various parts which compose the face have a suriace un- 


woken by markings within their area, the only marks on the face be- 
turmed by the divisions between the parts In the eves, for in- 
stance, the lids come upon the cheeks without the intervention « 


{ 
ind a well-detined 


Vv petty plan s about the line of their contact, and 

slow ¢ e runs round the whole lower edge of the eye. The eve- 

is are tinely fringed, and their dark lashes aid, with beautiful effect 
the movement of the eveballs. When seen from the nearer parts of 
eatre, the separate hairs wluch compose them run into each 
other, as strokes drawn by a pen close to one another run together, 
wnd form dark lines w i change their form with the varving mo- 
moot the eyelids, and make various combinations with each other 
with the surrounding parts. The machinery of the eves works 
vell, and the same b of tormation which distinguish them im 
( s ‘ rved when ‘ nt s or 
‘ es cd out ‘ © of « sion lids 





e check, as in many faces, which confuse and weaken the ef- 


fect of the muscles. ‘The mouth, under the influence of the pas- 
ons, works as well as the eves. When it smiles, a single line arches 
each angle of it, from the nose to the chin, varving according tot 


tensity of the sensation expenenced : the play of this line as it 


deepens or fades is extremely beautiful, and resembles the rings 
on s ace o er, DV throwlug a stone into it: as it dies 
vav it leaves no traces | l,and the smooth surface, which it 
t vi ‘ s othe same celm expanse as 
‘ 

The person, as far Ss the costume of the part admits of observing 
ears to ‘ I chest Is every way more ample than 

' , t Fi over a ork of nobis oOportions, the s« 
ts ‘ ud on so t ck, and at the same time so tirn and elastick, 
‘ es are ato beaut conceal Lale hitfully dis- 
ed The walk, the movement, the way which the dress sits. 

1 notre t ols ‘ t she ¢ Vs iff SSH Sane 

s Lis never sick 





ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES, 


THE SUCCESSFUL NOVEL 





Ir ts out !" ex med Ca S, tive mvers clerk 
| ve myself see ‘ Co e young dry-good 
— , 
leo ri vus lrawled Rosewat t Broadwav bes 
‘Pon | ‘ 
| ve j said Goosequill, the « or of the Bumble-bee 
\ \ severe 1 ( 
And J,” « d Rhubarb, the me I st it, arching his eve- 
vs 
\ | ‘ ed Tweedles a pe n, shrug g his 
| lave ooked to ct y said B dog, t e€ critick, 
ste 
‘Iw d through every word of it," said Tulip, the poet, vawning 
‘{ too.” saul Toadeater, * waded through it; and Toadeater 
also vawned 
What sort of ng is it demanded Capias 
Ay, what sort of t ws it echoed ‘Toadeater ; * that’s what 
ve want to know 
lr 1. tras trash!” said Bull 4 
I could have sworn it,” eried Toadeater 
rash! echoed Counter; and with one impulse, though with 





ronounced the emphatick word 


* said Rosewater, “1 thought I should have dis- 


solved with the labour !” 


What awtul grammar!" said Bulldog. “ Did you observe in the 


twenty-seventh line—page two hundred thirtv-one—vol. second— 


,? 


where he savs which, instead of that It's too contemptuble : 


'* eried Counter 
* muttered Rhubarb 


'* ened Tweedledum. 


* The stvle is execrable 
- 


* The plot is impossible 


* Full of false sentiment 














tne 
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* And what stupid characters !" added Tulip 
* ] tell you what, gentlemen,” said Bulldog, “TI have called you 


here in order to ascertain your opinion of thistrash. I am delighted 





to find we are unanimous. Let us form ourselves into a club, for 


the protection of good taste and true literary merit. Let us guard 
the literature of our country from the blots which these trashy suc- 
cessful writers bring upou it. The publick, my friends, as you know, 
are—not any of the wisest 
“No great shakes here,” ened Rhubarb, laying the point of his 
forefinger upon his forehead 
‘continued Bulk 


the readers—the purchasers of books—such crowds as till theatres 


*Ttis certain,’ v7, ** thatthe publick—the people— 





and churches—members of cor gress or the legislature i short, all 


but such as you and I, my friends—(hear, hear,) are liable to errour— 


inclined to mistake—susceptible, as it were, of being led awav— 





deceived—blinded. In short, gentlemen, the publick are——tools 
(Hear, hear, hear.) They are fools im all respects, but on literary 











* They affect me, mv dear Bulldog, in the same way 
“ 


And me,” echoed Toadeater 


And all of us,” « 


“ 


ed the rest 








} 


* Let us, then, hum down 





ter to a league to put 
any presses at command, Mr. Bi lideg.”’ 


“I have ti ] 


iree devoted to me, soul and 


Macdono oh 


b uly Mes answe 
dog 


‘The Cahawba Citizen,’ * The 
‘The Southern Literary Passenger.’ ” 


‘J also,” 


said Toadeater 





thing I write without reading.” 


Hornet's Nest,’ said Rhu! 


* T have a hold on * The 


**My * Bumble-bee,” gentlemen, shall be at vour dispos 
Gooseq) I] 
* T will attack him in doggerel,” said Tulip 
I] will review his book im * The Southern | 
cried Bulldog, foaming at the mouth “Tw 
the s adret ] te to rm \ 


Democrat 


Hlave you 


red 





subjects they are particularly stupid Ihev have their own way of er 
judging works—and, do all I can, I am unable to guide their wilful to reach the st of Mr. B 1 pus ! 
obstinacy Now, gentlemen, we have all written—(applause we, olf; “my « Bull Vi too much ex 1—\ 
have all written we/ (Loud applause.) Gentlemen, I will go far- he id ache 
her—I will not affect a modesty which would be out of place, a dot “M Bulldog is rn erm (; » | 
which l am not conscious—we have each dall of us written beau Virtuous ia s CLOW ‘ ACS I el 
tifully, eloquently, and, what 1s more, chastely and correctly. (Loud trash, t we « y Wis " 
and continued apy lause, mingled with the cnes of hear 1 \ ‘ I< ‘ 
true, true.) It is possible that the publick may not have ascertained As for me,” said ¢ us Iw 
our merits. (Hear, hear.) It is probable that they never will. (Cnes alte 1} ‘ 
ot no, no.) Be that as it may ure ome you may be sure that the And t the to |} s i \ s ‘ 
best way to make them see r merits, ts to show them that the ‘ . ad load ‘ 
thev are in the habit of adm ng do not de serve admiration (He We cm ‘ i \ 
hear.) Ot et us attack youthiul a ors who happen to ¢, that s s ve ox ‘ ‘ 
be successful ellows whose / Ls s e the ones W of | | 
we must put down. Let us explode the false idea that Ameri £00 ve a ( \ \ 
literature deserves encouragement It is t m On vcd sas ‘ ‘ s s/ 
already !! Weare destroying tt by the attention we pay toit. "To be d ¢ lu ‘ ‘ ] ‘ 
sure, we have never beer red by excessive } st You, Mr ne \ the sw s ] ‘ 
Rosewater, are the author of several pieces in te Gazette.” pure the oN sive l \ \ ‘ 
** Mere trifles'” said the dandy. carelessly SIVE | neve } owt \ ‘ iN 
* They were exquisite, Mr. Rosewat never ) 1 t d of N v4 
** You are too kind,” replied Rosewate Po be re ey do s waited on « orts. Wee 
sav that they were notsor ; mul tlie p bi} hHeVeT appres ted Y ous ‘ s 
them.” sneers stt ‘ ‘ 
* Exactly what I say, Mr. Rosewater, exactly \ I say Thev the v vy.) is 
were too good—too chas 0 1o—¢ < It ‘ 
* They were excecc \ d Rosewat * Indeed. t o t vo 
much so lor the sort ol peopre we have he Thev wer nevel Ly ‘ $ 
understood.” ‘ = « ‘ . « 
* Never,” said Capias es ‘ \ 
* Neve .” echoed Poade iter as ‘ 
“Mr. Camas is ther mstance of t tice a ‘ eo | 
the publick Did not vou so 1 " Mr ¢ i 
ar inly,”*s lo t ] 1 i neve 
did I perus ) ‘ \ | 
could not wipe iwavt t sor yclecks t ave ¢ ' m 
* Really, Toadeater,”’ ( . \ ‘ vely { t ‘ k 
Nonsense, thi th Was We : | S, I so) 
* Nonsense back un, Mr. Capias. It was one « w finest 
works ever publish ‘ | 
* But was ity shed sked Tweer lum ! S S i 
* Why—the fact is said ¢ s, redde ‘ ‘ ou sec fa ‘ 
Mr. Tweedledum—the Harpers, as vou know, have so Ww ‘ ‘ 
pie, that they y sh only works which they t hw s Butt 
change the conversation, Mr. Bulldeg, you have been more su . 
cessful as a writer, have you not " v \V 
“WW ¥. the fact . gent men,” said B ’ “sy ve nor ‘ Wi 
to complam of the 7 ick, lor mv writ = Wo 1 doubtless ‘ 
their approbation, but through the envy and hous the st lity ‘ 
and villany ' the t 
* Why, Bulldog.” ered Rosewate \ 1 mv wour, | wis ‘ ‘ 
vou would be a little calmer—vou TH Tne » \ 
This author—this successful novelist—this here Mr. Thmgum- : . t 
mev—or Mr. what d've« i was the editorotthe Grazette, and » 
and—w I s« | es to , P 
* (p06 eay < ‘ l vo s ‘ i 
Fac by J suid they s ent eres curs t ‘ ] 
be mv tribe, if It ve i : l 
“Wel said (y s t editor of tl Bumble-bec “Tt ew t \i i 
the fellow tull of ul t cK ‘ \ ‘ ‘ 
*A very great \ foute 8} \ ‘ 
“A plag srist,”” said Re I $ es | t 
*Oh, altogether a plagiarist.”” echoed Toade ater sit ‘ of Dx . - 
* Knows nothing whatever of mankind,” added Capias Neve s ( . 
* Not the least gram,” echoed Toadeater; ** that was exactly “We K t for | ‘ K t 
what I said, wher I read his st pid LOOK ‘Not the] st vrai,’ savs | I hate Lb ‘ r ! 
‘about mankind,” savs 1—those were my verv words And 1,” said ¢ r ew : 
** He is a verv dangerous man to the literature of our countr iH et s Poad ‘ 
cried Goosequill, shaku r hus he id ; ** we ought fo} uf ham dow? liis We ’ cme s i ‘lowe ( ! ! ti 
book has gone through three editions! Think of it! and here are se of ¢? You may have this, tha ee f 
we in statu quo ie © avainst m, but they are ail swaliowe i me ‘ i 
* Abominable ened Toadeater “ What a public k benefactor * What is it cried Caplas 
vou would be, Mr Goosequill, if you wouid show the pul lick what Ay, let us know what that one is,” echoed Toadeate 
fools they are * You know well enough, gentlemen, what's at t n 
*“T will, with pleasure, if Bulldog will aid me.” your hearts. You hate him—you will pursue him—vyou will sne 
“ My dear Goosequill, nothing would afford me more satisfaction.’ at him in the newspapers—slander and msult hun in the reviews 
Give me your hand. If there 1s anything which makes my bile laugh at him—scorn, deride, and strive to rain him—because—he 


is the sight of a successful author. 


nothing to it.” 


rise, it gh Faugh! asatetida ts 


successful” 


** Certainly,” said Toadeater 


** They make me feel just so, too 


ave a press, Which will publish any 


F 





ORIGINAL TRIFLES FROM THE FRENCH, 


THEATRICAL SKETCHES, 


THE CHECAK-SELLERS 


Wr must not thaee whe exercise this branch of indus 
vw t \ s ol s or ma ers tickets, or with 
e book sick seller's « sw out notices to that 
eflect ris of the tow I ‘ ‘ me v well to 
. t s ent rem 

y. ( de of the professor 
‘ ‘ * hee they 
‘ . ‘ ‘ ad fravle . 
i t to notice t r 
t “ ‘ ic seshes 
t b i w“ 

\ ‘ t fiirta 
< ly 
Then 

‘a ‘ ea 

wk 

. 2 ‘ 
‘ os 
‘ ‘ i 

\ 

‘ m4 
! t 
} 

i 
i] 

ols 

| 
illy 
| | 


‘ 
. ' fradd 
‘ ‘ inst 
It ena proet 
‘ ‘ ‘ \ ‘ © him 
ntot t ters to 
' t it thus 
\ ‘ ‘ re ! ‘ eatin the 
‘) ‘ / de N ve been plaved 
e thre ant are vy considered the finest Main'selle 
ts M i pilav this cvening-—il you are not en 
t vit the pa scene, | will return your monevyv—a thnoer 
juece has not been r esented tor the last forty years 


approaches a youth, near the entrance of 
-** Now do take 
my seat in the shilling gallery for eight cents. My Friend Duport, in 


e¢ Amlagu theatre, and accosts him to this effect 








~ 
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three acts, is not yet played—it is grand! It ought to be brought 
out on the boards of the Grand Opera Come, go in 

and I'll lay any wager you'll be so pleased that you'll bring your fa- 
ther and mother to see it to-morrow night.” 

It is not often that the passers-by can resist these pressing and 
artful insinuations. When a piece is performed for the first tune, 
and a performer has made a hit in his part, the check-sellers wait 
for him at the door, and as soon as they catch a glimpse of him they 
commence roaring out in chorus—“ Hurrah for Frederick!“ Hur- 
rah for Bocage '” or “ hurrah for Guyon !” at the very moment when 
the representative of Captain Macheath, Bob Logick, or Jeremy Did- 
dler, like decent citizens, were resuming their position in the quiet 
and reputable walks of private life, and on their way home to bed 

But for some time past considerable innovations have crept into 
the ranks of these gentry. Formerly, as we have mentioned, they 
restricted themselves to begging a person leaving the theatre, to 
give them his check if he did not intend to return; but now-a-days 
they have improved upon the old plan, and propose the purchase ot 
it. I should like to expose the name of the individual who first 
took money from these poor wretches—who seem to have scarce 
wherewithal to clothe themselves decently—who first struck a bar- 
gain with them, and speculated on his check. 1 would bet any odds 
that he got in by an order! The practice 1s now sanctioned by cus- 
tom, and has become quite a trade. Anhumble ticket Exhange is 
established every evening in front of the theatres, where the price 
of stock sinks im proportion to the lateness of the hour, and the fice 
per cents fall to ¢hree, when the first piece has been played 

A distinction must be drawn between the check-dealers of the 
large and minor theatres. At the opera they are always respectably 
dressed ; and they accost you less abruptly, and with more tact, as 
they have an instinctive perception of the sort of person who is 
likely to give them their cheek gratis. ‘To these they merely hold 
out their hand, accompanying the gesture with a low and obsequious 
bow ; they would never dream of inviting a white-gloved dandy, or 
a fashionable Englishman to sell his cheek, for they would be likely 
to receive something that would not be agreeable to them; it ts 
only the plebeians of the pit and gallery whom they address with 
the whispered, ‘ Would monsieur like to dispose of his ticket!” 

Atthe French theatre, and the Comick Opera, there ts less re spect 
and civility in their manner of doing business. Here they come up 
to you quite cavalierly, and you hear nothing on all sides but * Will 
gentlemen sell’ = Will gentlemen buy!” 

At the Varieties and the Palars Royal they do not give you time 
to come out of the portico. ‘There they offer you a price on the 
spot; and there are some who snatch your cheek from you, and put 
a shilling or sixpence imto your hand, according to the hour. At 
the melodramatick theatres they pounce upon you, crowd you, and 
pull you to the nght and left, and you would think yourself among a 
mob of the omnibus cads, who try to put you by main foree into 
their vehicles, and carry you off to St. Cloud or St. Germain. You 
find yourself at last absolutely compelled to use forcible arguments 
to convinee these loud-tongued pedlars that you have no desire to 
make a trade of your ticket. Oh! age of silver'—Oh! age of mer- 
chants, bankers, and contractors ! where amusement is put to profit, 
and where, by economuzing a part of your diversion, you can gam 
something! In going away before the last piece, the spectator can 
calculate in this way * There are three acts to be played, and they 
are worth a shilling.”” But this idea, | assert, must have origmated 
with a person whe got admission by an order 

We must admit, however, that this barter of checks is very con- 
venient for persons whose occupations will not allow of their going 
early to the theatre. There are clerks who are contined to the count- 
ing-house until half past nine, and tradesmen who do not shut-up 
shop ull ten ; and it would not be pleasant for these to be obliged to 


pay full price when they went to the play. ‘They very rarely see an 


entire piece ; but this, perhaps, may be an advantage | know an 
old gentlemen who is head-clerk of a commercial tirm, where he 
stays till ten o'clock ; and, on quitting his office, he mvariably buys 
acheck. He has seen all the last acts of every play that has been 
performed for many years past, and knows nothing about the first 
acts. But he assured me, very lately, that it was all one; and that 
with an accommodating disposition, the last act of the generality of 


pieces might very easily pass for the first ofthe next. PAUL pe KOCK 





TIE FINE ARTS, 


EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY. 


We are pleased to announce that Mr. Frederick Agate, whose 





portraits and historical compositions have adorned the walls of ¢ 
ton-hall, has returned from Florence, and we may expect a spect 
men of his matured talent im the next exhibition We have seen a 
picture, nearly finished, of very great merit 

Mr. Chapman, whose pictures of last year must be fresh in the 
memories of all whe visited that exhibition, particularly lus views 
connected with the history of the Washimeton family, and his beau- 
tiful Virginia Fairfax, is preparing for the annual exiubition of this 
year. 

Mr. Meyer has several compositions and several portraits, executed 
ina style of elegance and high finish This female ti rures are replete 
with grace and beauty. Mr. Herring has employed his peneil in 
putting on canvass many portraits of distinguished men, which will 
enrich any gallery of paintings 

The miniature portraits of Messrs. Shumway, Dodge, Agate, and 


1 of the fine arts will be as here- 





other of our artists in this bran 
ofore eflicient in proving the progress of the arts among us, and 


adding attractions to the annual Clinton-hall exhibition: while the 


works in oil of our portrait-painters in large, Messrs. Peale, Spen- 
cer, Waldo, Jewett, Whitehorn and others, will as usual increase 
the pleasure of visiters and the general interest of the exhibition. 
Whatever the delight which the historick pencil gives on such occa- 
sions, we know that portraits, great or small, are, to the generality 
of those who visit galleries, of more interest than any other descrip- 
tion of painting. We meet the countenance of a relative or friend, 
with unalloyed and often unexpected pleasure, smiling upon us, as 
if looking through an aperture in the wall, surrounded by a frame- 
work of gold, and carefully dressed, as for a feast or a ball. 

We take this opportunity to announce, that we have reason to 
believe that instead of what has for ten or twelve years been con- 
sidered as two rival institutions, New-York wil! possess two friendly 
associations aiming at mutual support, and mutually promoting the 
casue of the arts. The proprietors of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts have set an example to the American Academy of New- 
York, employing their funds for the collection of paintings, ancient 
and modern, statuary, engravings, books, etc., thereby forming a mu- 
seum for the promotion of taste and encouragement of artists. ‘The 

Joston Atheneum has done the same. This, we understand, will be 
the course that the wealthy association of gentlemen who are the pro- 
prietors of the works of art in Barclay-street will hereafter pursue : 
while the associated artists who constitute the National Academy 
of Design will continue their schools and their annual exhibitions, by 
which those schools are supported 

Among the choice works of art which the Pennsylvania Academy 
now own is the great picture of Death on the Pale Horse, which, hav- 
ing been landed in our city, the directors have consented shall be first 
exhibited here. It will be opened to the publick at the large room 
in Barelay-street, which has heretofore been let out for various pur- 
poses of ¢ xhibition; and we shall take an early opportunity to 
speak of the last and greatest effort of our great historical painter 





SELECTED POETRY. 


Tnere are not many poets to whom the reproach is applicable, 
that they do not write often enough. Indeed, the fact that any such 
do exist at all is sufficiently remarkable. Halleck and Sprague, 
however, are obnoxious to this unusual charge, and the conse- 
quence is, that when that rare event, a poem from either of them 
makes its appearance, it is sure to be copied with avidity. We 
perceive, in the Boston Courter, a beautiful, solemn and affect- 
ing domestick piece from the pen of Mr. Charles Sprague, which 
is every way worthy of his former productions, and which we ex- 
tract to grace our columns. We trust to be enabled to do the same 
with Mr. Halleck ere long, and that he will not continue to be an 


alien to the Parnassian region 


THE FAMILY MEETING. 


The following lines were written on the occasion of the accidental meet 
ing, & lew even s since, of all the surviving members of a family, the 
father and mother of Which ne ¢ ity-three, the other eighty years old, 
have lived im the same house fifty-three years 


We are all here ! 

Father, mother, 

Sister, brother, 
All who hold each other dear, 
Each chair is nll’d, we're all at home, 
lo-nig nger come ,; 
It is not often thus around 
Our old familar hearth we're found— 
Bless then the meeting and the spot, 





ught let no cold stri 





bor once be every care forgot; 

Let gentle peace assert her power, 

And kind aflection rule the hour; 
We're all—all here 


We're not all here 
Some are away—the dead ones dear, 
Who throng'd, with us, thes ancrent hearth, 


And gave the hour to cuileless mirth 


Fate, with a stern, relentless hand, 
Look’d m, and thinn’d our little band ; 
Some lke a night-tlash passed away, 
And some sank, lingering, dav by dav ; 
The quiet grave-vard—some he there, 


i 
And cruel Ocean has his share 


We're not all here 


We are all here 





Ive 1 thev the dead though dead, so di il 
Fond memory, to her duty true, 

Brings back their taded torm to view 

How life-like through the mist of vears, 

Lach we remembered lace appears ; 

We see the as int nes long past, 

From each to each kind looks are cast ; 

We hear therr words, their smiles behold, 


They're round us, as thev were of old 


Wi all here 





Sister, brother 
You that T love with love so dear— 
This may not long of us be said, 
Soon must we mun the gather d dead, 


And bv the hearth we now sit round, 






So ne other cirele wiil be found 

©, then that wisdom mav we know, 
That vields a lite of peace below; 
So in the werld to follow thi 








May each repeat, in words of bliss, 


We're all—all here c.s 





2W-YORK STAGE. 


THE 


OCCASIONAL PROLOGUE. 


“« Florio” has our thanks for the subjoined prologue, which, he in- 
forms us, was written many years ago for a play by a young author, 
but, in consequence of indisposition, was not finished in time to be 
spoken. It now appears for the first time in print. 


Ere I assume my character to night, 

And meet the dangers of the dreadful fight, 
Careless of war and all its reckless par 
To act my country’s battles o’er again, 
I come betore you, tremblingly, to see, 
What hopes for our young author and for me. 

Poor soul! what feelings must possess his breast! 
What broken dreams must agitate his rest! 

What ominous terrours, as he wields his pen, 

Lest it produce its native hiss again! 

Ah, gentie fr s, each early fault excuse, 

And aid the totterings of the infant muse. 

You, learned doctor, with your well-conned art, 
Must cure our feverish author's aching heart ; 
Cleanse from his inexpenenced mind the fear— 

Let pills ideal check the starting tear ; 

Practice with caution, master his disease, 

Your pay, his gratitude—your medicine, praise. 

You, stucious lawyers, from your judgment station, 
Must waive too rigid cross-examination. 

If you do try the piece, with patience hear it 

Be witnesses—but only of its merit; 

Kindly remembering, all the evening through, 
Authors sometimes want sutts, as well as you. 

You, princely merchants, who, o'er distant seas, 
Launch the proud bark before the wanton breeze, 
For heaven's sake, sirs, jet it not be related, 

That vainly, on your smiles, we speculated 

Our author’s hopes are in this single saul ; 

You can allay the waves and hush the gale. 

It your dark trown the fatal storm conjure, 

And strew his floating fortune on the shore, 

A poet's vengeance on you! Hear lus prayer, 

*T will not be lost upon the empty air 

May all your hopes, your schemes, your bargains fail, 
Your vessels sink before the roaring gale ; 

Stocks as you touch them tall, and merchants break, 
Lawyers and doctors all your profits take ; 

ud your plans, may not e’en usurers lend, 
Ungratetul children all your fortune spend 

So may you learn, In after times, to dread 

An angry author's curses on vour head 

Oh may no merciless his claim refuse ; 

No angry tatlor give his iy the goose 

At least condemn not till its faults appear, 

And do not censure what you do not hear 

Though first the plot you may not comprehend, 
Reserve your judgment till you see the end ; 

And howsoe’er my just advice surprises, 

Don’t damn the prece before the curtain rises. 

To you, sweet ladies, | will clearly prove, 

Whether the play your praise or pity move ; 

Or if against or for our ; 
Though good or bad, vou must award applause. 
It good, applaud, to cheer the rising muse, 

See all its beauties, and its faults excuse 





























wet’s Cause, 








T ronger grown, with mightier wing it plies, 
And beats the br ter realms of loftier skies. 
But if the play be bad, applaud, that so 


The writer here no more his face may show. 
* A paradox,” you ery, with lauglung eves 
In truth and reason thus the matter lies 

If, as the play proceeds, his eager ear 

The grateful sounds of approbation hear ; 

If tavouring smiles your beauteous lips array, 

Your soft eves cloudless as a summer day, 

Your cheeks, with dumpling charms, let pleasure deck, 
Stark mad with joy, our author breaks his neck 


PARK THEATRE. 


La Sonnamavra, the eternal La Sonnambula, has been played for 
a fortmght, to the mere ising satisfaction of the most numerous and 
fashionable audiences that ever tilled this house, and the last repre- 





sentation was as conspicuous tor the fine singing and impressive 
acting as the first, although we should think that the substitution of 
another piece must have been a positive relief to Mrs. Wood's beaus 


yeud * Sull so gently o'er me stealing,” was nightly encored ; and 


Mr. Brough’s exertions were hailed each night with undiminished sat- 
isfaction. ‘There is a senpeon of the nich dialect of ‘Tipperary m his 
declamatory tones, which, however, is not perceptible im his singing 
Mrs. Wood's Concert at the Chatham Chapel, and her benetit, the 
next evening at this house, were a substantial proof of the estima- 
tion in which she ts held by this community Placide has returned 
trom his Virginia trip, and has resumed his place on these boards, 
where us famthar face” began to be felt Hack- 
ett's Sir John Falstaff was a ludicrous personation of the hoary old 








Ww absence of “Tt 


sinner, who professed that he had grown thin by * singing and hal- 


looing of anthems.”’ Mason appeared to great advantage as the fiery 
Hotspur ; Mrs. Gurner’s Lady Percy was searcelv enc rgetick enough 
tor Hotspur’s Kat The Jewess continues to attract 


BOWERY THEATRE. 


This estab! it has continved hitherto sailing before the wind 


Indeed, the 





which every management is conducted here 


ensures and obtains a brilliant success l'o do better than well, is 
ilwavs a foolish attempt: witness the hapless wight who, being 
drag ed by his wite and da vhters to © heitenham tor fis he alth, had 
engraved upon his tombstone, “*T was well, would be better, and 
am—here’™’; and in ti i Mr. Hamblin seems so weil satistied with 
his present state Of prosperity, that the ] rexpected * Rienzi” is 
postponed s di \s the delay atlords more opportunity tor the 
immense display w 1 the plav presents, and as we very naturally 
conclude the mana to kK ‘ sown Dus ss better than others 
can teach him, we s ia re it titis a considerable disap 





pointment to thase who know what to expect from Miss Medina’s 


writings i x \ Celeste Wherever this dan 
seuse has been, a gold vest s sprung beneath her feet; her 
steps appear to ed as the words o ‘ el in fairy lore, 
and com themselves as they 


FRANKLIN THEATRE. 


We take shame to ourselves for not having seen the Golden Far- 
mer before its withdrawal. as we e told that Setton’s performance 
of one of the characters was te ahit. We lave seen his portrait in 
the part, and learn that some of his s therem are becoming pro- 
verbial an sew x To the fo e expression, rather than 
the elegance or refinement of a] is¢ By all accounts, things 





ttle band-box of a theatre 
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LITERARY NOTICES OF THE WEEK. NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS se . . the Pp sey on of Gist ; — a enorme us and magnificent 
— There ts good material and substance in the communication nis—tts only , ; . dese i : mv ~ na " a oe “9 h * is’ W , at 
drawback is redundancy—the wings of hts tmagination re pping A , courts, colleges 
BOOK TABLE. Fragment,” by Youth, would be without wierest—and th f the A 4 spleen SS, CLC. OME. OX What fine rows buildings What 
dres to H pe, te na hopeless case T hristian’s | ‘Pr. &. &.,” " . . ve What parks, theatres, opera ses, arcades and pro 
In addition to his valuable reprints of the best English periodicals, ome Sohaegine = ee OM. B.” to reaper hn : pe nator es _~ t “+ . a “ a 7 a ments wi dere in the Wharves' What 
viz. the Quarterly, Foreign Quarterly, Westminster, and Edinburgh age has passed away,and that Rosa Matilda, Hafiz and ('o.'s paper ts uncurrent Wy : dye vere as “ as = ais kyards, ete. ' 
Reviews, and Blackwood'’s Magazine, we tind that Theodore Fos- aan a pen ~ tet, sg a ’ nee eae adhe “7 pent s ‘ s,t ! aie : ai herder ? A 
ter has added to these a republication of The Me tropolita n Monthly precat y cone n.—Stanzas / I.” t t wea “ acs als, 
Magazine, thus presenting a body of the most interesting and valua- ' A poiestorsa hapangs. ode a shell ot eS 7 i , = ie ren ‘ the most 
ble periodical literature of the day But the excellence of the mat- fel we find Y s esprit, ey belle dame > =a "a \ “ : F 3 oo ot 
ter of this edition is not its only, although it is, undoubtedly, its chef Saas site, cepshocrassisne eit What astonis tas = : vs . : % wa P ai 7 2 Secs 
excellence, as anybody could have done the same thing; he aca oa . . t St. Paul's, its swamps and | . 
characteristicks of the American republication are its compact form, l H > N iW -\ ( R iN M | R I¢ ie : 7 . w stands W Broadway © wate 
and the extremely reasona price at which it is furnished, being , chotrapaiioidagy . 
about one half of the original cost \ it influence is now ex- SATURDAY, APRIL 9, Is36 ‘ ; ‘ ia t of ae st , “ 
ercised over the publick mind by periodical literature; to its con- \ ‘ ‘ trensformat e 
ductors seem to have been devolved, by universal consent, the trust The streets.—There is one thing we ed of. It ts,t l ‘ ‘ who will behold new 
and responsibility of pronouncing authoritatively upon all questions, oe = Sages - » ~ nt . adr spintea ae seri 7 ait snesa of London 
of literature and the fine arts ; and the tone and cast of thought Ol The lawve on a 8 vo P oh: ' ; by amps z ) < a ‘ 3 : - 
the day may be infallibly learned from the tendeney of these re Phe very : when you stand the k of ete escues \ ' : Ae re the f 
views and magazines. It becomes important, theretore, to have a trom the grave an S you back t s stb at t ' : aes , wo ' 
neat, convenient, and cheap repertory of this matter, and nowhere esa shaven . s : - any ' ite t ' ' 
can it be obtained so fully or so cheaply as in Foster's reprints. | pleads, and w sa ets inte a “a . s tas 
His Blackwood is quite a curiosity sitisaf simile ot the cele- | s AKES Cre S, sits up a : \ ets t I , “ : wis : 
brated Scotch magazine, and we do not perceive that there is any 78 easton wee: die ™ ! ste , ~%4 os 
material difference in paper, Whe there certa Vis hone in type . a the : ‘ z ie be “4 : He 4 Ne Sef s : tA ws . 
the only discrepancy being m the charge, which is half the Euro- ‘ way ’ lh te : ? i ; { Engla 
pean rate. The same may be affirmed of the other reprints, and l ee t t ‘ ess te k' W ‘ : , mies, Vi ; 
we trust the undertaking will meet with acceptance t . “ ' ‘ Has 1 ‘ . ' : . 
The American Mer vy Magazine tor Apnl commences with z Pee . y io ‘ ; ae eielil ; ‘ = : : ‘ ‘ , rs. Ww y 
some Obserrations on the character of Hamlet, which the reader Have we eve t a pape ; vetw 
would do well to compare with Schlegel’s analysis, in his lectures Have we not made the publick \ ‘ i tw sa ; = 7 
on dramatick literature ontlne sketch of the burial of Ophelia, serpedineas * : 5 : “ the s : 
. ° ( v ‘ Vew-) 
is prefixed from the original of Retzch Phe pieces of light htera a eae es te ; \ 
ture, which abound in this number, are varied and excellent; and we Mow : ex ' . . : Has Mr. ¢ 
read two graceful poems entitled The Last Reader, and The G t . Let it not bes tt ‘ \ " : : ' 
settle, with much pleasure This magazme does not pretend to any- a eessone me che ‘ E 
thing very profound, but the mert of an entertaimng and elegan a . whe : . wee dil , = . 
miscellany is emimently possessed by it negligent The of rane ' 
Mr. Weld has published an agreeable and entertaining ve ne tt s ‘ I 
entitled Corrected Proofs, im whi is collectec various con ance " : . ” 
tributions to the period! ‘The reader will tind therem some ; a ond a . - - : . ' 
graphick portraitures of manners and society in the New-England to ke street <t the . ; ‘ . . ' 
towns and villages—striking and humorous satire—pungent obser hess is ‘ \ 1 ! ‘ Nir ¢ - ‘ 
vations and happy descriptions. We have before adverted to the . “. ‘ sinbsanarti : ‘ , 
curvosa felicitas ot his tithe on the 1 eisar the he ; . rN } ; : 
and front of which is illustrative of e title of the book, h« thie 
author himself in the act of corres g prools ' ‘ ' 
A new literary periodical has been startes Ros y the me M . ‘ " ‘ 
bers of the Baptist persuasion, under the ttle of the ¢ s A " . en ‘ 
riew A work of this nature could not b« 1 better hands In a © that tant ex iw . ' 
well written introduction, the plan « ch this work is to be ec pi ; am 
ducted 1s laid down, and thes« prance pl S$ are weil carried outin the “ 1 
articles which tollow, among which we read with much pleasure a ty There tub 
paper on the Burman translation of the Bible—and memoirs of Chiet ’ tw \ : . 
Justice Marshall, and Dr. Stanford The tvpo phieal exe ‘ ! ’ uM I 
is unexceptionable. J. P. Callender is the New-York agent . “ : : ' | 
The Hary rs have added another volame of Miss Edgeworth’s r ¢ cars of ' , ; the , : ’ : 


It contains the ‘ ‘ ed ever te be, w 5 ‘ ' 
‘ ' ; 
onte ' 








works to their uniform edition of her productions 
beautiful story of Rosamond, which is the delices of young people, > : : Decembe it is | yw a the ‘ t ' t 
tovether with five other ce ] ghttul Aw wites ‘This volume has a acct “ “ 4 ' , yor “ 
frontispiece and riguetfe ; im the former a lady is nding on a runaway Vew stature of Ham n This has ea k 2 . . 
pony, and im the latter a fairy is soaring m mid air on a butterfly I vi expect ured We ‘ . “ ' \ 
the animal and the msect are well executed, but the female faces ; wile 5 , . A ‘ 
‘ ! “ i s ‘ 
are hideous a ae j - 4 ; ‘ ‘ sien 6 : 
The same publishers have issued another nof Ri whic spe ‘ 4 ' 
1s embellished with a fine frontispiece and rignette, by man t st Mri TT ‘ 
The latter represents Walter de Me re um s ar : t we ' : 8 . t . 
cannot see the point of a gall enticiuan tiak iove to a lady I - . ' ‘ ' — 
lance in hand vn ‘ ‘ : 
Mr. Herman Bokum, tnstructer in German m Harvard University , t 1 ' ‘ 
has completed a volume ot Translat sin Poetry and Prose, fro wins : . Nuw-t For the plthves ¥ 
fc w " ‘ , \ ‘ 1 ! hatt 
celebrated German writers Phe ttle suftlicrently desionates the ‘ hetey> t 
nature of this little work, in which we tind many of our old tay f ) , ‘ 
Hes in a new dress. M 1Co Bos yre the pu N York ! hate 
A metaphysical treatise on * La f s connexion with t " me l ' 
present condition ar i future pros cts oln is beer | shee L . k ' ’ i : . ‘ 
at Providence, by Mars B ‘ 1 ( V The ‘ ‘ j h fluc 
of language on thought, ad its c¢ exion With our opm and be ! s \ a 
liefs, are defined and strated m this volume . 
s N ) 4 x 
The Ha pers have made a ‘ rus ¢ moot se sketches . . - 
from the writings, in perwodicals and other sources, of the mest po \ A " 
lar authors of the dl ve | ied them a neat volume ~ t ' ‘ ' t 
with the title of the ¢ B 1 2. on 1 . . . 2 - } : : , : 
A second volume of Miss H. F. G s , s has a pe ired New-Vork is New-York P j . Vord Du , las sai , , 
lo praise them would be a mere work of supererogation I ‘ I ‘ i f . anil thet ean of é : ms { this « : 
Mr. Dunia; isa ve i the pres “ | \ appear . ! ' ! the te tine ‘ “ a broo ‘ 
in Mav Those w ave seen wns pt speak vy of it ; 2 , entod ¢ . © ‘ ef April, we ot 
Mr Dunlap is a vetera " terat . Wirose i N pues ; ‘ "1 NP . Jack | ’ , nd we under 
Lionabiv outliy those ol many who « i scives ° 
We learn, also, that he continues seriously employe " e hus ' vw Mr l / , ' f ‘ try has hecome 
? pen . . ac '? home, from his 
torv of the citv of New-York, its « inves Ol masters, u ers a \ . I t t rs M ! ~octry is as well 
government, during t revoluuon The subject is rich di ‘ - . ' \ ‘ natis ' i 
litick, and has been s rly unoecupte Mr. Dun ap'’s age " j up , ary . rit " a 
extensive circle of { ds, his known talents and patient and | , , ve Battery, heave knows. That els ‘ st to gain notoriety by the ess of ite abuse 
tested habits of accurate mvest ranlo point him out as the most x 3 oR ye - be : ' ain the s t another pa ermine ‘The Success 
proper individual for the fulfilment of this mteresting task ) States will cuinumber that of Great Britain and France What! en ~ 1“ : , a ante a » Me ‘ . een nee 
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HAME 1S NO LONGER A HAME FOR ME. 
A SCOTCH BALLAD—WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY MRS. CORNWALL BARON WILSON. 
a a 
; *s Te] it 
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Hame is nae lon- gor a hame for me, There is auld roof “s 
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28a—1 was happy till Love came to our door, 
h . 


nac cross till that 1 
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And feyther bless'd his bairn th 


kiless hour; 


while: 
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| There dwells nae joy ‘neath our auld roof tree. 
Now hame is nae longer, &c. 


3d—I maun gang fra’ the place where I was born, 






Now eenite is nae re om ? hame for me, Thereis nae «A 








joy 
*neath our tree; For 
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ang fra’ my feyther's and mither's side, 
i who's allt 














Now hame is nae longer a hame for me, Fra’ the flow'’ry bracs where I've planted a thorn; But the hame of my love, &c. 
ED ASSES meeps = = —-~ _— = = pes 
MISCELLANY sssseici WE == ER COE EEL BON, BOOM BOERS 4 s ‘ hinus.— We ¢ we it kings so readily cause men to be 
. “ e between Prospe d Miranda “ vit s, rity, that Ch es the tenth, in a sin 
. - “ year s roya sit y ¢ iver e sta unts, and by 
TRANSLATED FROM RACAN ! ' i An : ; 
1 s We ‘ is s on hou- 
Rereetar trom all the worl y. I ‘ xt t Sa ind seventy-five ridges, five hundred and fifty 
‘ ‘ 
Oval te ‘ “ ra t s, ara sul hu ind riyv-tw rabbits In 
Ww i ' i slecpyv ss af , . 2 
, ‘ ‘ 1 ‘ wed, one vear, seven thousand four 
Pe) 1 Ss rave 4 i 
O' wh van me thy yn has ec | . ! ‘ stot n more worthy than him- 
With a more ancurshed heart or mourntul u 1? \\ ‘ ‘ ‘ s ‘ ss t 1 1, cl { his seven thousand 
, : | ' ! ve t saunts # res than his father 
W er When day the waning star o'’ertakes, \ ow uns te 
Arid thre wh ve ot talssolves and eahs A s i ‘ ‘ Fasuion ls ‘ el ster, with a chameleon skin, be- 
While all the east with ruddy sprendour m I S s = s K OF | weak in itself, hike 
ir when ev lows { long the } firom s 
( r when ‘ how ir alot we plain, p , - . r Si is Vv us t ee ot wer that is 
The woods, and mounts, and bending grain, ' 
7 . : > low ‘ sin Va s forms I wi tabi 
Stull Llament my aching woes To tra F elie ei d a 
| . ' . I vol od t earl it is t Iver wi 
Thus Daphne in this spot retired, OF ’ ; 
T a } pl w ‘ ' hey A COMMANDMENT ! eve z re a battle, an officer asked 
Pold what her throb! Heart had fired, 0 ce s P 
And though she grieved, tou ad pleasure in the tres, I ' now Was Marshal Toiras tor s st sta r, Who was al the 
Ihe torest nymphs bewatled her sorrows ever, l ‘ \ tot ‘ *G s mars who sawt his pretext, 
And the sottly-tlowing zephyr, Aids rh “st not rthy father a \ ‘ at thy ys may le« g im the 
Stops his breath to hear her sighs ’ 0 I 
r l irk me " 

ON THE DESIRE OF BEING WHERE WE ARE Not.— We are, perhay - ' ‘ wis, a to ; A XUISANCE Ay ty iw rvs »vour secrets for the de- 
all more or less the victims of illusion, and apt to forset the evils WV ah ‘ tof s ‘ iw sa i » everybody's 
the past in its pleasures, and the advantages of the present in its in or nv fals ‘ iE < = wi : ry pests of society. 

\ . nv 
convemences. When we travel, we look back with heen interest upon pn “ Thim nd have oe ' plagues of Egypt 
he lett at ho } . turn. the s } . 
the haunts we left at home When we return, the scenes we have At i ie ees \ , . OE TLE Eee 
hehe al aSSU beat ore j n the ; \ “ 
beheld abroad assume a new beauty, more vivid than they ex 4 i" ty s iw K I nai takes twenty-five strokes 

} » \ . . ledee § cone ohn 
when beneath our gaze An ever-clear Knowledge and consideration Not vw « ' on 5 Aine tn sot - ee blasts with bellows 
of this fact is one of the great secrets of happiness. Halt our discontent But what mv we #\a he 

‘ a il Who ha unt Swvow Me snow sa e-eighth of its bulk of 
grows out of the couleur de rose with which tancy clothes the scene ata 5 , 
L 4 S : M s asin s Wa ‘ e snow, t tee cuces ree hes of water 
; distance. Could we but keep vividly in our recollection the troubles To i sown ve , 
) ' subst tho whe 1 
we have experienced elsewhere, we should be more ready to endure was eed the duke ution, 
“ nd execut the twa ‘ v ‘ou s rvi Sposith La tattling tongue 
patiently such as are iacidental to all places. Leontius Pilatus, the With all prer ‘ve Hence his au n ComMon Evil A prying ' ; : ‘ 
Greek master of Boceacio, illustrates the unreasonableness of many a Growing—Dost hear? 
; Miran Your tale, sir, w i e deafness 
traveller. Gibbon says of him, * he depreciated his present enjoy » saiaiae - . Published everv Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and Ann-streets 
ment, while absent persons and enjoyments were dear to lis imagina- Now what is the meaning of the doubt which Prospero discovers | Terms, FouR DOLLARS per a n, payable, im all cases, advance. All 
tion. In Italy he was a Thessalian, in Greece a native of Calabna respecting the attention of Miranda’? Does the author merely wish to | letters must be post-paid, and direeted to the editors 


in the company of the Latins he disdained their language, religion and 


manners; no sooner was he landed at Constantinople, than he again 
sighed for the wealth of Venice and the elegance o 





{ Florence. 


intimate that the young girl is disturbed and absent-minded with the 
new images conjured up by the story of her father, or is there in h 


inattention some other and deeper meaning ’ 


Scott 4 Co. Printers, corner of John and Gold-streets. 





